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| Saturday, May 15, 1802. 
te OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


5, 
als, (CONTINUED) 
cell, VOL. II.—CHAP. X. 


A message from Mr, Buckle.—Reason for a man's get- 
li, trg tired of bis wife.—Employment for Barclay.— 
icw he acis om hearing what it ts.—<Anonymous 


\1] be giv's, liter, — Barclay in great perplexity. 
haven, H AVING confessed so much to 


! each other, Barclay did not leave Madame 


ENIUS: without a promise of mutual  secresy. 
Love was not in the catalogue of her vices ; 
but the figure, and pleasing manners of 

se our hero, had inspired her with that kind 
of regard, that would have induced her to 

2 doany thing to serve him. He entreated 

= it,and she assured him that she would take 

nai care that he should be acquainted with 

whatever measures she could learn Mr. 

me Buckle was about to take, with respeet to 
Penelope. ’ 

hand, The next day, Monsieur ? Abbé waited 
on Barclay with Mr. Buckle’s compliments, 

demant, ‘dat he vas ver sorry dat he no return 

home to dinner, and demand de honneur of 

ire— Monsieur’s companie, ven ever he vas make 
li agreeable.’ 

Barclay could not avoid receiving the 

i! Abbé a little coolly, owing to his suspici- 

mine, ons of him ; however, he returned a polite 

aswer to Mr. Buckle, resolving to make 
peach In HDhis visits there as frequent as possible, 

— that he might discover any machinations 

Il ascend, tarrving on against the peace of Penelope,. 

end and consequently against his bappin i i, 

. His alarm, on account of Mr. B +9 

RISONER 


Was so great, as almost to make him >. 
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get that he had any thing to apprehend 
from Von Hein; but the time was fast 
approaching, when all those fears which 
he had so long been smothering with hope, 
would burst out-with redoubled strength. 

He soon re-visited Mr. Buckle, and 
being always treated with the greatest ease 
and freedom, he ventured, once, when 
they were alone to mention Mrs. Buckle. 

“ She isall amaible,” said Barclay ; “ and 
you, Mr. Buckle, are a man of so much 
sensiblility, that 1 wonder how you could 
ever avoid loving her.” 

“© Faith, I don’t know,” he replied, “she’s 
well enough to strangers, to be sure; but 
if you knew her as well as myself, you 
would not wonder as you do.” 

‘‘In what can she have offended?” said 
Barclay. 

“« Why, there’s no novelty in her!” he 
rejoined: ‘ its always the old thing over 
and over again. 

** Fie!” cried Barclay—* I am snrpris- 
ed to hear a man of your sense talk in that 
manner.” 

“ Tt is true!” he exclaimed; “ but 
come, I'll give you other reasuns—ber 
temper’s bad.” 

“* Really!” said Barclay. ‘* You can- 
not be in earnest, Sir!—Is it possible that 
Mrs. Buckle could ever put herself ina 
passion, and use unbecoming language te 
you?” : 

“ Why, no, no, I did not say that,” 
he replied; ‘“*but she was always provok- 
ing me.” 

«« By what >” inquired Barclay. 

“ By her mildness,” said he. ‘« She ne- 
ver made any reply, and bore all 1 said and 
did without complaining, and that nade 
me mad.” 

« Aud do you call that a bad temper ?” 
Barclay asked, looking at him. 

He paused a moment, and then cried, 





“Faith perhaps I am wrong there. 
that’s only one thing.” 

** I should be glad to hear the rest,” 
said Barclay, 

He now proceeded, advancing a num- 
ber of ridiculous reasons, of which Barclay 
easily shewed him the futility, till at last 
Mr. Buckle who took every thing in good 
part, was obliged to confess that he did not 
know why he had agreed to part with her, 
unless Barclay would allow the validiiy of 
what he had advanced before, “ that there 
was no novelty in her, which, though you 
may think lightly of, has,” said he, “ such 
weight with me, as 1 cannnot surmount.” 

He submitted the more readily to this 
lecture from Barclay, because the time, ac- 
cording to the consultation be had with 
the Abbé, was now ripe, either to make: 
use of Barclay, or to get him out of the way. 
Mrs. Buckle being@the bouse with Pene- 
lope, might be of great service tehim, when 
his confidant let him know that fe strongly 
suspected that our hero was himselfattach- 
ed to her. It was consequently reéselved 
that Mr. Buckle should sound him. ~ 

Alter the freedom he had taken, by in- 
terfering with his concerns, Mr. Buckle 
thought he might in hi» turn use a little 
liberty with him. Pursuing the subject 
therefore, he said, as if making him his 
friend ; 

“ To tell you the truth, Mr. Temple— 
I know I may-trust you with any thing— 
[am by nature, or perhaps by habit, teo 
much addicted to libertinism. 

« Tf you would firmly resolve to reform,” 
replied Barclay, “ nothing wouldscontr'- 
bute more to it than than such a wife as 
Mrs. Buckle.” 

“ Are you my friend?” said he: 

“I would willingly be so,” he answered ; 
‘© but how. can I be the friend of a man 
whose actions ] disapprove ¢” 


But 
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‘¢ Will yon be my friend, if I promise to 
take back my wife ?” 

‘+ AssuredlyI will.” 

“ Then,” said he, “I will; but not at 
present; and [ mutt first experience your 
friendship.” 

** With pleasure,”’ cried Barclay warm- 
ly; ** in such a cause, with pleasure, how 
canI serve you?” 
‘¢ Oh greatly!’ replied Mr. Buckle. 
“ [know,” continued he, ** thatvulgar mo- 
rality is much against debauching women, 
when they are afterwards left to want; 
but when they are provided for, I can see 
no harm in it.” 

This was put in form ef a question, but 
it was no svoner finished, than Barclay’s 
mind was so taken up with the recollection 
of his father’s words as he lay on his death- 
bed, that he femained in mute consideration, 
Seeing this, Mr. Buckle continued. 

** What is your opinion, Mr. Temple?” 

‘+ Both bad—very bad !”’ he exclamed. 

‘¢ Come, come,” said Mr. Buckle, ** you 
are more serious than the case requires, 
And to be brief with you—I love Pene- 
lope."’— 

‘6 Assist me to obtain her,” continued he, 
+ and 1 will do whatever you desire.” 

Our hero started from his seat—his eyes 
flashed fire, He was unable to conceal 
his swelling indignation, and yet incapable 
of giving it utterance: as if beset by fiends, 
he rushed into the hall, seized his hat, aud 
hurried out of the house. 

Till he had nearly reached home, Bar- 
clay had not stifliciently recovered his rea- 
son and recollection to perceive that he had 
80 given away to A eee feelings, as 
might lead Mr. Bu to suspect his love 
to Penelope. .However, on reflection, he 
hoped that he might ascribe his conduct 
entirely to his resentment at his supposing 
himecapable of undertaking sucha degrad- 
ing task as he had proposed. But he de- 
ceived himsel/; fer the Abbe was summon- 
ed immediately after his departure, and e- 
very circumstancé being related. to him, he 
found in them all, a corroboration of what 
he had imagined. He had now an opportani- 
ty of gratifying the dislike he entertained 
for our hero. His advice was at any rate 
to remove him, which Mr. Buckle approv- 
ed. Several plaas were proposed, and 
at last it was resolved to begin with a let- 
ter to Von Hein, to whom the Abbe knew 
the parson had plighted Penelope, and by 
rousing his jealousy, to create a contention 
between the friends, during which they 
might carry off the prize. An anonymous 
letter was consequently dispatched, and it 
succeeded too well, in speedily performing 
one part of what they wished. 





Not many days Had passed over Barclay’s 
head, which he had spent in a continual 
state of tribulation and wild uncertainty of 
mind, when sitting one evening with Gre- 
gory, he a received a note from the parson- 
age from which he had been absent ever 
since the forenoon, having dined by invita- 
tion at Mr. George Pawlet’s. Theservant 
did not wait for ananswer. Barclay casts 
his eye on the direction, and perceived that 
it was the parson’s hand-writing Heknew 
not wherefore, but his heart misgave him 


as he broke the seal, and to his eh 


surprize read the following lines: 


‘* SIR, 

‘¢ Tc is with great pain that I am compel- 
led to forbid your retura to my house. I 
confess that I had a great regard for you, 
and I thought you worthy all my esteem. 
I grieve to find it otherWise. My judgment 
is nuhasty one, nor one that canbe hastily 
set aside.—Mr. Von Hein is now here, and 
taxes you with the basestiugratirude. His 
accusation has been confirmed by lips that 
never yet deceived me. 

‘* JAMES PAWLET.” 


‘sp, S. Your cloathes willbe delivered 
to any messenger you may seud for them.” 


Barclay was petrified as he read,and drop- 
ing the letter from his hand, remained as 
unmoved as astatue, until Gregory, alarm- 
ed at his appearance, snatched up the pa- 
per, and having perused it, roused him from 
his trance with an oath. 

+ D him, I always feared this!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* Feared what ?”? Barclay inquired. 

‘¢ That Mr. Von Hein would one day 
do you harm. I never told youso before,” 
said he, ** but I always disliked thac clou- 
dy look ofhis.” sure— 

‘¢ Sileace ! cried Barclay, peremptorily. 
‘* T will not listento any insinuations un- 
favourable to Keppel.” 

Gregory was dumb. - 

‘+ There is some mistake here,” continu- 
ed he, ** or some diabolical scheme to ruin 
my character where I would-be the most 
yalued. 
go Gregory,” said he, breaking off—*‘ go to 
the parsonage, as if you went for my trunks, 
and learn whatever you can about this my- 
sterious business.’ ' 

Gregory obeyed, leaving Barclay in a 
state of distracting doubt and perplexity. 


CHAP. XI. 

An arrival. —The alarm.—Penelope’s conduct. —Mrs. 
Pawlet's.—She puts ingratude ina new light,—Her 
advice to Keppel.— Anger.—Love.—Jealeusly: their 
effects. — Penelope compared to a loadstone.— What all 
mankind are in pursult of.—A letter fiem Von Hebe 


- 


I canagot, cannot imagine—But | 
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Barclay's reply. — The consequence. ~~The merchanj'; 
bebavicur.— An outpost gives notice of an attack, 
How they treated the enemy. 


IN about half an hour Gregory returned 
loaded, pitiably loaded—his back with 
trunks, his heart with affliction. Froy - 
Penelope’s maid he had gathered every cir. 
ctygstance of what had passed. 
appeared that Von Hein had arrived 
veryunexpectedly at the parsonage, during 
Barclay’s absence. His sudden visit was oc. 
casioned by the anonymous letter, whici: he 
sooner received, than he set cut for the 
His dark 
wore ao unusual! gloom, which 
Mr. Pawlet quickly perceived at his en. 
trance, and was as readily informed of 
that which occasioned it. The parson, how- 
ever could not believe all the vile insinua 
tions contained in the letter, tothe prejudice 
of Barelay, accusing him of using every de- 
ceitful art to gain Penelope’s affections, 
and to aiienate her love from Von Hein. 
He wouid not believe indeed that any thing 
but friendship existed between them, and 
begged Keppel to calin hisruiled mind, and 
to rest assured she was as much devoted to 
him as ever. 

‘* We must put that to the proof!” said 
Keppel. ‘* Let me hear it from her owa 
mouth, otherwise I will not believe it, 
Oh! he has acted a villain’s part !”’ 

** Nay, nay,”’ replied the Parson, ‘* don’t 
think so severely of him. Pen. shall setall 
right again.” 

Penelope was Now summened to appear. 
She came, and with artless ingocence, not 
knowing to deceive, confessed her love, 
and wept. 

‘* There !” cried Keppel, his eye lowring 
as he spoke—** there, Sir, is your exculpa- 
tion! | knew how it was.” 

The Parson fixed his eyes on Heaven, and 
with his hands uplifted, stood unable t 
utter a word. 

‘* Thisis friendship!” continued he, “he 
was my friend: I loved him as I love—— 
Ah, much more than I love myself! I sent 
Him here, seeking to do him every kind- 
ness in my power; and this is the retura 
he makes—treacherous deceitful, ungrate- 
ful! 

The parson was still lost in astonishment. 

‘* And you, too,” added he, turning round 
to her, as she was sitting with her handker- 
chief to her eyes+‘* you too, Penelope wh? 
have been so long plighted,to serve me thus! 
whatever affection you may otherwise fet! 
for him, his ingratitude to me, and to Mr. 
Pawlet, for the friendly asylam he hs 
given him, should cancel it all. He 
not worthy of your esteem!” 

“ You wrong him,” muttered Penelop*s 


- 
a? aes 


rson’s full of rage and anger. 
countenance 
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«qdistinctly—“ you do—he is, he is, in- 
jeed !” Saying this, she left the room, blind 


ith tears. A 
Unhappy man that I am,” exclaimed the 


parson, ** what have I done to deserve this 
calamity? I could not have thought he 
could have been so uagrateful !” 

Here Mrs. Pawlet entered, and being ve- 
ry inquisitive tw know all about what had 
happened, was soon informed of it by 
Hein. Tho’ much attached, and very loth 
to part with her amanuensis, she could not 
avoid siding with Keppel. °] 

‘«‘ Nothing shocks me so much,” said die, 
“gs ingratitude. Among the Persians, I 
recollect Xenephon tells us, that every one 
who was found guilty of ingratitude was 
punished. Nocrime is greater. It des- 
troys all the ties, and better impulses of 
our nature. To shew its heinousness, I 
shall put it in a new point of view. I 
contend that there is no watural affection in 
the breasts of children towards their pa- 
rents. What is called natural affection, 
isnothing but gratitude—gratitude to the 
mother for having borne and suckled them ; 
te the father for having reared and support- 
edthem. Ifso, what asin must be ingra- 
titude? No less than that at which nature 
recoils, and which is known by the terms 
want of natural affection.” 

As this speech wasin Keppel’'s favour, he 
listened to it with attention; and dedu- 
cing something from it to the disadvantage 
of Barclay, he insisted on Mr. Pawlet’s 
sitting down and writing the letter which 
has already appeared. The parson could 
not refuse; and whilst he was employed 
in preparing it, Keppel walked about the 
room in great and evident agitation of mind, 
often expressing his anger by short ejacula- 
tions. Mrs. Pawlet seeing this, thought 
proper to give him a little advice respecting 
his present situation. She consequently 
said : 

“I beg Mr. Von Hein, that you will 
not give way to anger: you are mot proba- 
bly aware of the evils occassioned by it: 
‘Ecchymoses, hemorrhages, apoplexies 
great distension of the heart, raptured ci- 
catrices of wounds, local inflammations, 
profuse perspirations, vomiting, and diarr- 
heea,” have all been produced by it.’ 

Keppel made no reply. 

‘* Neither give way,” continued she, ** to 
the passions of love or jealousy. Too great 
desire, Haller assures us, may by causing 
irregular motions of the heart produce an 
aneurism of the aorta; and jetlousy will 
sometimes bring on a spasm on the biliary 
ducts, and throw the bile into the circula- 
tien.” 

By the time Mrs. Pawlet had finished 
her medical admonitions the Parson had 


Ww 
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written his note, which Keppel approving, 
was dismissed. 

After a messenger was dispatched with 
the letter, a silence prevailed, until it was 
interrupted by Mrs. Pawlet, who gave a 
piece of advice which Von Hein thought 
expedient, and was of course put into ef- 
fect; for poor Mr. Pawlet was so abforb- 
ed io grief and distraction, that he suffered 
them to do what they pleased. 

Mrs. Pawlet’s advice was this: ‘¢1 know,” 
said she, ‘+ that Penelope, in the present 
affair, like the loadstone, possesses the 
force of attraction ; but it is ascertained by 
experiment, that the loadstone itself, tho’ 
it is the attractive power, will, when, left 
loose in the water, follow that which is 
keptfrom it. Now ifshe is left loose, who 
knows that she may not follow Mr. Tem- 
ple? therefore, I advise that she be 
locked in her room.” 

When Gregory returned to Barclay, and 
imparted to him, though notthus minutely, 
what had taken place, he presently saw 
through all the arts that had been practised 
against him. However, the priocipal part 

of the anonymous letter was true, and his 
conscience smote him, for having acted so im- 
prudently asto keep it from his friead for 
sucha length of time: he had not therefore 
to complain so much of the letter as he had 
of himself. He had deceived his friead, 
and could no longer depend on that friend- 
ship for the sacrifice he thought, or rather 
hoped, it might be induced to make in his 
favour, by relinquishing all claims to Pene- 
lope. His grief wasexcessive, but his love 
was unabated. Gregory swore, prayed, 
and consoled in vain: he abandoned him- 
self to sorrow and despair. Stiil, in his 
despondent melancholy, Penelope dwelt in 
his heart ; and the remembrance that she 
had confessed her love, would now and 
then illumine his mind with rays cheerful 
to memory, as they cast a light on those 
happy hours that were gone by; but cheer- 
less and gloomy, as they at the same time 
but too clearly exposed the dark and mourn- 
ful prospect now before him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
(From a late London Publication.) 


AN experimental farmer at Wigton, 
named Stamper, last year after planting the 
eyes cut from potatoes, despofited in a piece 
of ground properly prepared, the hearts and 
peelings, of the potatoes soleft, and, in op- 
position to the general opinion, these frag- 
ments have vegitated nearly to the same 
degree as the eyes, and have already pro- 
duced some very fine roots. 


2ir 


The following ludicrous circumstance 
took. place, not long ago, in the parish 
church of W—de—h, in the hundred of 
of Wirralthe county of Chester, and may 
be depended upon as a fact: During the 
time the parson was reading that part of 
of the service, from the Communion Table 
beginaing—‘+ Remember the Sabbath-day, 
to keep it holy,” a boy with alarge jug, and 
a bunch of keys, marches very deliberately 
into the body of the church, and, accosting 
the disciple of Sternhold and Hopkins, who 
‘s also a publican and sinner, said, ** Jo- 
seph, Joseph, there’sa mon wants a quart 
of ale, and here’s the money for it!” When 
poor Joseph, forgetting the sacreduess of 
the place, instead of complying with his 
request, very meekly and deliberately 
stretched forth his arm from the reading 
deskand knocked the boy down, jug and 
ali, which had such an effect on the risible 
muscles of the congregation,as to produce a 
general burstof laughter, to the mortification 
of the parson, who was not able to account 
for their want of decency and de corum,till 
he saw the poor cbject of the clerk’s resent- 
ment gather himself together ; when the 
lad, casting a pitiful look at the remains 
of the jug, then at Joseph, and then at the 
Parson, made a precipitate retreat. 

A gentleman of Bromyard, in Hereford- 
shire, has lately invented a wig for his horse, 
in ridicule of those ladies who wear them, 
tho’ they have no deficiency of natural hair. 

A young lady, residing at Veuxhall, late- 
ly shot herself, in consequence of the refu- 
sal of hef father nsent to her marriage 
with an can age was 16,—one 
of the most beautiful girls the eye ever be - 
held, 

The four antique horses, supposed to be 
the work of Lisippus, wh lived 350 years 
before Christ, and which successively a- 
dorned the triumphal arches of Nero and 


Trajan, at Rome, that of Constantine at® 


Constantynople, and the church of St. 


Mark at Venice, are now placed in the: 


Court of Invalids at Paris. 


ANECDOTE, 


Negligence in reading sometimes produ- » 


ces whimsical coincidences. A clergyman, 








“who was reading to his¢ongregation a chap<- 
ter in Genesis, found the last sentence if/ 


the page to be, ** And the Lord gave unto 
Adam a wife.” Turning Over twofeayes 
together, he found written, and read inan 
audible voice, ‘* and she was pitched with- 


in and without.” He had unhappily got into » 
the middle of a description of Noah’s ark... 
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Zhe Caterer. 
BY PETER DILIGENT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN the common acceptation ofthe word 
Cuterer, it weans one employed to provide 
or select provisions fora family. But as 
many words in the English language have 
different meanings, according to the place 
they stand in a sentence, or the application 
made of them by different writers; it will 
not therefore, it is presumed, be deemed 
an impropriety to apply this word to ihe 
office of providing matter for a literary re- 
past to your readers. This being granted, ] 
shall occasionally be at some pains to collect 
and arrange under the title of The Caterer, 
sucha variety, as, it is hoped, will please, 
interest and gratify; at least this shall be 
my aim.,.Long introductions seldom please, 
unless perhaps they are intended by the wri- 
ter to form the body of his work; as is. of- 
ten the case. Even then they appear like a 
bone out of joint; and generally operate 
upon the feelings of the reader in nearly 
the same manner that a long grace does up- 
yn those of a company of hungry guests 
set down toa sumptuous banquet. 

Reader. True, Mr. Diligent; therefore 
do not detain us any longer with your pre- 
amble. 

Author Thisis what! expected, Reader ; 
but you would not have me so impertinent 
as to intryde upon your notice in an unman- 
erly matiner, like a true **** *#exeenns 
who thinks no harm of bolting into a lady’s 
dressing-room without kpocking..., But now 
I think of it, a lady’ e question, and 
Love, the little rogu@™™s perhaps nestling 
in her bosom, 

Young Hairbrain. In her bosom! that’s 
your sorts—- Eh! let’s see. 

Amelia. Fye, Mr. Diligent, I should 
have thought, from your name, you was a 
sober man, and wouldn’t talk about such 


things, 


Author. Do not be uneasy, Miss, I shall 
not, I hope, forfeit your good opinion—It 
is nought but the passion, the pure the de- 
lightful ‘pussion of rove I am going to 
treat of; and would have been engaged tn 
the subject before this time, had not ‘hat 


butterfly bazz’d about my pen, and inter- | 


rupted me. I must, however, candidly in- 
form vou, that what I 


am going to say is 
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not my own production ; for [ cannot write, | 
(at least until I learn): And besides, it is | 
so much the better for that, because the | 
real author understood the subject per- | 
fecily, and that’s more thanT do....Weil 


then, to be sezious— 
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‘¢ Iw order to elevate the sexual passion, 
(says an elegant writer,) and render it wor- 
thy the bosom of a rational being, it appears 
that sentiment must be united with sensa- 
tion, and to this union of the intellectual 
with the sensitive powers, is peculiarly be- 
stowed the appellation of rove. So uni- 
versally does this truth seem to be acknowl- 
edged, that the term Love is applied on-. 
ly to the passion as it actuates the human 
race ; and although we observe inthe brute 
creation symptoms of strong attachment, we 
never dignily theic affection with the name 
of rove. And pity it is that a word of 
which the soul of man appears jealous, as 
claiming by it a share of nature’s most de- 
lightful influence, should ever be abused— 
that it should ever be applied to mere ani- 
mal desire, or to the unmeaning fondness 
of insensible folly. On the former we of- 
ten find it bestowed, not only by licenti- 
ous pocts, but by such philosophers as are 
fond of villifying the powers of the mind, 
and reducing all our intellectual faculties 
to material organism. On the latter, I 
mean on that unmeaning fondness of the 
idiot—on that unintelligible liking which 
the man of narrow understanding feels, in 
common with the rest of animated nature, 
we hear the term Love bestowed too of- 
ten, even by the lips of the fair. But would 
that lovely part of our race, for whose sake 
both thought and action agitate our days, 
compare the feeble tenderness, unsupport- 
ed by understanding, playing about the un- 
settled imagination of the fop, with the firm 
and constant passion which the man of 
sense feels,-—ardent, because replete with 
numerous ideas of beauty and delight, 
which the impotent intellect of the fool 
cannot conceive; and unalterable, because 
united with reason: then, we should soon 
see presuming folly sinking to its proper 
level—the card-table of antiquated virgini- 
ty, or the drawing-room of vanity and af- 
fectation; while our admiration would be 
more frequently excited by that. highest 
perfection of human nature—the masculine 
power of intellect supporting and dignify- 
ing the gentle feminine attributes of love- 
liness and sensibility. 

“Tthas frequently been said, that the in- 
fluence of Love is universal; yet how small 
a part of mankind do we find capable of 
comprehending what thus actuates the bo- 
soms of all. The thoughtless lose all sen- 
in dissipation—the sedate in busi- 
ness; and nothing of that passion that burns 
in the verses of the poets, and glows the 
loveliest meteor of the imagination, is ge- 
nerally known, but animal desire, united 


timen 


to the friendship of interest or esteem. Yet 





: 


| every body is conscious of an indescribable 


idea, which fascinated all other thoughts 
daring some moments of that period which 
allies puerility to manhood. 


“ The youth whose years of opening 
manhood are commenced in a large and 
voluptuous city, loses too often that de. 
lightful sensation of the soul which peculi. 
arly claims the denomination of Love, and 
gives away that title to mere animal desire, 
or at least to the natural impulse excited 
in him towards the first object of sexual 
gratification. With an imagination crowd. 
ed with ideas of tender attachment, and of 
the delights of enjoyment—with hopes se- 
duced by deceitful blandishment—with 
sensations animated with the fire of youth, 
and the indulgencies of beauty, the infa. 
tuated boy believes he feels all that passion 
which either raises or depresses, refines, 
embitters, torments, or sweetens the ex- 
istence of man, Reflection, in vain, points 
out, during the moments of satiety, that 
perversion of sentiment by which he has 
been actuated: he believes al! else, but 
what he has been sensible of, to be the 
sophistry of frigid age—the refinement of 
speculative mind, or the apologies of tor- 
pid impotency. He intoxicates Reason 
with renewed draughts of delight, ani 
continues to desire without love—becomes 
attached without esteem—and forms an 
interested intimacy without friendship; 
and where this delirium is, for any length 
of time, suffered to debase the affections, 
the heart loses the faculty of contracting 
constant and virtuous desires: perhaps, in- 
ured to the infidelities of its object, it be- 
comes insensible to the beauty of chastity, 
Perhaps, long engulphed in the vortex of 
dissipation, it cannot rise again to the 
smooth surface of domestic tranquillity; 
perhaps, habituated to the recesses of con- 
cealment and of shame, it cannot bear the 
splendor of conscious modesty, nor the dig- 
nity of authorised affection.” 


This is a true picture of Disstpatioy, 
haggard elf, thatdestroys domestic tranquil- 
lity '—foul fiend, that prepares the mind for 
every vice. 

TurwNINc over a file of papers, of nota 
avery ancient date, my attention was ar- 
rested by a No. of ** The Lunatic,” contain 
ing the following account of one of his 
evening rambles. 


THE LUNATIC. 
eens’ I shoot the fying manners as they vise.” ss 
Tue Lunatic, in a late excursion, had 
occasion to reside for some days in a town 


of couisiderable eminence in the United 
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Sistes; on @ pleasant evening he took a 
ramble through the streets of this own, 
where he met with some adventures which 
1c designs shall be the subject of the pre- 
sent number. . 

The first object which arrested my at- 

jention after leaving my lodgings, was a 
roaring voice, which bawled out at my 
right hand, “ Spades are trumps, by —-!” 
I turned, and saw in a tavern, about a do- 
zen bucks of the town, seated round a ta- 
ble, playing deo: the attention of their 
whole souls appeared engrossed by the 
cards and cash, from which nothing could 
divert them, except the frequent return of 
the waiter with the glasses and decanters ; 
sullen intervals often took place, in which 
nothing was heard but the jinking of the 
cash, the raps of knuckles, and the slaps 
ofcards; then the whole circle would roar 
outat once, and from the most stentorific 
voices amidst this general jargon could be 
dis\inguished—* A loo, by —-, on twenty- 
fve dollars!" My deal, by —-.!”— 
“ Douse your cash !”—At length, one who 
appeared to have ‘* doused” his last  shil- 
ling, rose from the table in a passion, swear- 
ing there had been cheating, and damning 
one who sat opposite for a swindler; a 
confused bustle immediately took place; all 
arose ; some chose one side, and some the 
other; the die was reiterated, with d—’d 
rascal, cursed villain, and such like gentle- 
menly epithets ; when, just as the landlord 
entered, with a large waiting board, adorn- 
ed with bowls, bottles, and glasses, they 
all fell to doggerheads: the lights were ex- 
tinguished, the table overturned, the land- 
lord and his apparatus upset; and I has- 
tened off, leaving them tumbling, scratch- 
ing and scrambling upon the floor, among 
the confused group of chairs, tables, bro- 
ken crockery, cards, grog, landlord, to- 
bacco juice, and the treasures of the Jit- 
tle loo. . 
In passing another tavern of more con- 
‘picuosity, my attention was again fixed 
by an unusual discordance of mingled 
sounds; I peeped in at a window (the Lu- 
natic had the benefit of his readers in view) 
when I saw several clusters of people in 
the room, some standing, and others seat- 
ed: some were singing, Hail Columbia ! 
happy lond ! others, Lord of the worlds above ! 
and others again, Push about the bowl, boys ! 
and happy was he who could “ tunc his vo- 
cal nose” the highest. I left them, com- 
Pounding their religion, grog, and patriot- 
‘sm, and pursued my perambulations. 


A clamorous vociferation from different | 


throats was the next object worthy of re- 


mark, as itappeared but a little distanec 
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before me—I walked up, and found a num- 
ber of the townsmen assembled on the 
green or town-plot, engaged in political 
disputes; one asserted that the President 
of the United States had blue cyves, 
while another affirmed they were black; 
with a number of other disputes of the like 
importance. But the grand dispute was be- 
tween two learned ’crats, a Demo and an 
Aristo, with regard to the name of Buona- 
parte: one was positive it ought to be 
pronounced Bu-o-na-parte; the other de- 
clared the right pronunciation was Boo-na- 
par-tee, this dispute arose so high that a 
challenge was the final consequence, which 
was accepted, and a duel was to be fought 
the next morning—I walked off from this 
polite body of Jiterati, not choosing to min- 
gle in topics so far above my comprehen- 
sion. 

I still trudged along the main street, and 
the next article of observation was a com- 
pany of mechanics, met for the purpose of 
coming to a coalition respecting their vari- 
ous occupations. They had completed 
their business, and were consulting what 
to order. for supper: a carpenter chose 
plumb pudding, a blacksmith was fond of 
hot rolls, a shoemaker wanted nothing at 
all, a tinker swore he would have spoon vic- 
tuals, a tailor chose roast goose and cabbuge, 
a printer preferred pye, and a painter could 
think of nothing to please his palette. With- 
out hearing the different choosings yet to 
be brought forward, I left them, and w alk- 
ed on. 

As I passed a merchant’s coffee-house, I 
saw the secretary registering this impor- 
tani resolution : 

‘* Resolved unanimously, that we will 
hereafter sell goods to honest men at fifty 
per cent. and to rogues thirty-three anda 
half. 

A debating society was the next impor- 
tant object of attention ; the subject under 
debate was, whether the man in the moon 
wore a military hat, with a federal cockade, 
ora liberty cap? much learned ingenuity 
was displayed on both sides, in the discus- 
sion of this argument : it was finally decid- 
ed by the president, who gave it as his o- 


_pinion, that he wore neither, but a Turk- 


ish turban; the Jearned society acquieseed, 
and were adjourned to a future day. 

Tke Lunatic then passed a Masonic and 
a Military society ; he heard some speeches 
made, some songs sung, and some toasts 
drank: but he could not comprehend their 
mystic import, and so he let them pass. 

As I “ bent my steps homeward,” I was 
suddenly aroused froma deep reverie by a 
confused sound of shrill voices, which is- 








sued from an adjoining apartment; I step- 
ped up to the place, and discovered an as- 
semblage of ladies; I took out my memo- 
randum-book for the purpose.of remarking ; 
but tho’ I waited a full half hour, and e- 
very, lady’s volubility was still increasing, 
yet I could not distinguish a single intelli- 
gent syllable. The Lunatic looked at his 
watch, hasted to his lodgings, and was 
lulled to slumber by the mingling discord- 
ance of the midnight watch dogs. 
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Characters. 
NO. VII. 


THE SCEPTIC IN RELIGION 


IS one that hangs in the balance with 
divers opinions, whereof no one has softi- 
cent influence to determine him. He isa 
man guillier of credulity than he pretends 
tu be; for it is out of the fulness of his be- 
lief that he believes nothing. Each reli- 
gion frightens him from its contrary; but 
none persuades him to itself. He would 
be wholly a Christian, but that he is part- 
lya Deist; and wholly a Deist, but that 
he is partly a Christian: and a perfect A- 
theist, but that he cannot account for a 
series of infinites, He finds reason in all 
opinions, but truth in‘none: indeed, the 
least reason perplexes him, and the best 
will not satisfy him. 

He can find doubts and scruples better 
than resolve them ; and is always too hard 
for himself. His learning is too much for his 
brain, and his judgment too little for his 


learning, and his oygmweening opinion of 
both spoils all. 


He uses occasionally the religion of his 
country, because it is next him, yet he 
sees no reason why he may not take ano- 
ther; but he chuses this, not as a better, 
but because there is not a pin to choose, 
It was his mischance to be a scholar, for it 
only confounds and perplexes him. He 
argues much in general upon the uncer- 
tainty of our opinions, and the possibility 
of erring deters him from searching for the 
truth. He is troubled with the opinion 
that particular religions are naturalized 
in different countries; that Protestanism 
should be born im England and Holland, 
and Popery in Spain and Portugal; and 
the worship of Mahomet in Asia. His 
principles and opinions are as unsteady as 
a weathercock, and are invariably govern- 
ed not by the'strongest, but the last argu- 
ments. Godwin, Paine, and De‘ Volhey, 
by turns, lead, or rather mislead him’; and 
as these redoubted champions Of dua 
ble truth not only individually, but collect- 
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ively, ditfer in opinion from each other, 
he is, by tarns a disciple of the three. He 
has a small portion of all religions, and you 
may sooner pick out of bim apart of nany 
varieties than one whole. In fine, his 
whole life is a question, and his salvation 
a greater, which death only concludes, and 
then he is resolved. 


——et 2 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


The Querist. 


No, I, 


The best, perhaps the only way of getting knowledge, is 


10 ENQUIRE AND OBJECT. CHESTERFIELD, 


MR. HOGAN, 

I am a plain, ignorant fellow, just come 

from the country, tosee if 1 can’t learn 
something ; but the folks seem so knowing 
and polished here, that I almost despair of 
making a tolerable figure among them.— 
However, I find many very civil and cha- 
ritable to me; for, as my great object is to 
get knowledge, Il asked several of them, 
the other day, which was the best way to 
go about it? and was answered immediate- 
ly by one, “ Study the Encyclopedia, #. e. 
the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,”—and 
then by another, “* No; rather get Jobn- 
son’s Dictionary by heart.” Well, I tho’t 
this mighty kind; so 1 began the latter, 
(bein grather the smaller of the two,) and 
‘went on a good way with great eagerness. 
But, dear me! I found, before long, that I 
might as well altempt to hew away one 
of our mountains wi shingling hatchet, 
as to get through it therefore gave it 
up. L uckily for me, However, while I was 
in thisastate of almost despondency, and 
ruminating on what I should do, I cast my 
eyes on a volume of Chesterfield that lay 
pen on the window; when, to my un- 
speakable joy, the words of my motto 
struck me forcibly. I instantaneously took 
the hint ; and 1} find it answers the pu ose 
wonderfully well. It not only save’ me 
the time and trouble of poring over nume- 
rous and ponderous volumes, but procures 
the concentration of the reading, observa- 
tion and reflection of others; while, by the 
exercise it gives our own faculties, it en- 
Jarges the capacity of the mind, still adds 
to our stock of knowledge, and lays the 
foundation for out thinking, judging, speak- 
ing and acting rightly, 

Pardon, Sir, this preface; as you well 
know something of the kind was necessary 
to introduce me, a stranger, into the soci- 
ety of people of morals, manners, science, 
genius, taste, knowledge, &c, the only ones 











that will be useful and agreeable to me in 
the various desultory enquiries that 1 may 
propose ; because the only ones that know 
how to receive tlrem with candour, treat 
them with fairness, and answer them with 
temper. 

ENQUIRY 1. 

I have read an advertisement for a per- 
son who will teach ‘a few branches of the 
Fine Arts; such as Music, Drawing, Dan- 
cing, &e.”—Query, How many Fine Aris 
are there according to the Literati? and, 
Is Dancing one? 

11, 

I have read of a place open for “Free 
AND Pusiic Desate,” every Thursday 
evening, where the purchase of admission 
is only 12} cents, which, if a man attend 
once every week fora year, is a tax on him 
of only stX DOLLARS AND A BALF; where 
the speakers have been absolutely Two in 
number, one on each side, and a few more 
in audience, &c.—Query, In this instance, 
what construction ought to be put upon 
the words, OPEN, FREE AND PUBLIC? 

11k. 
.] have read of a man who teaches the 
“accomplished and sudlime Art of Fen- 
cinG.”—Query, How is fencing suBLIME? 
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and to which of the suBLIMES does it be. 
long ? Burke does not mention it. 
” IV. 

I have heard it remarked that our church. 
es and ball-rooms (strange combination ') 
have seldom been more crowded than at 
present.—Query, Does this argue that Dj. 
vine Worship, and refined revelry, are the 
same, or Cousin-germans? that they are in. 
separable companions, mutually benefitting 
each other? Or that the sons and daughters 


other? — + oa 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 

A young man of fashion, lately threw him. 
self, in a love fit, into the Seine; he was 
rescued from his perilous situation bya 
waterman, who heard him roar ont most 
unmercifully, that he bad forgot to adda 
postcript to his farewell letter to his mis. 
tress. [Loudon Paper, 





THE RUB. 

Last week, as some Gamblers at Norfolk ( Vir.) were 
duping a fellow at Put, ina public house, one of thea 
appealed to an Jrishman who was looking on, whether 
he bad not three Trays in his hand ? “* Xou had all thar,” 
said Paddy, ‘* and what is more, 1 saw you take them 
all omt of your pocket.” 











A Statement of the \wrexMeENts in the different Burial Grounds in the City and Liberties of 
Philadelphia, during the months of JANUARY, FepRuARY, Marca, and APRIL, 
1802, —derived from an accurate source, and first published in Poulson’s Gazette. 












































JANUARY, Jj Feprvary.| MaA&cH. APRIL. | ToTat, 
Ad. | Ch. dd. | Ch.|| Ad. | Ch. 4d. | Ch} 4a. | Ch, 
1 Christ’s Church = 41 6/3 | 1fa | Sto | 20144 19 
2 Saint Peter’s ~ 3 3 i} 2 1 }} 6 O} 1 1} 12 5} 
3 Saint Paul’s - - 3 0 || 0 4] 3 1} 1 0 7 5. 
4 German Lutheran’ - § |-15 |} 9 113 317 4} 46] Sif 
5 German Presbyterian 5 21 3 2 3 25 2 \ 16 8 
6 Society of Friends - 9 6 8 6 7 15 37 59] 16 
7 Saint Mary’s - 6 9 1 ft 6 Hl 6 || 2 7} 201 98 
8 Holy Trinity + - 4 6 |} 1 5} 1 35 2} 11 16 
9 First Presbyterian - 3 O}} 1 0} 2 0 ji 2 2 8 2) 
10 Second Presbyterian 3 3} 3 1} 3 1s 1 | 16 6 
11 Third Presbyterian - 4 41 3 1} 5 | jig 1} 14 7 
12 Scotch Presbyterian 1 OHO |.0}, 0 Ollo 0 ] 0 
13 Associate Church - l ] 1 O10 Ol oO}. 3 i 
14 Moravians - « 0 0 ] O10 O|lo 141 ] 
15 Swedes - - 4 4 |} 1 310 3 \l 9g 24 24-8 
16 Methodists -  - o | OoOffo | 1f}o | 1g 1} oO} 0] 2 
17 Free Quakers - 3 1} 2} 3 2iig | OF} tO] 5 
18 Baptists - - - 3; O01 | Off 1 lligo | OF} 5] 1 
19 Universalists - 0 Oo} 1 0} 0 lito 0 \ 1 
20 Jews - - - 0 Oo 0 0} 0 O}llo O 8) 0) 
21 African Episcopalians 3 Oo} 3 0 0 1} 4 2 ¢ 2 
22 African Methodists - e) O |] 4 Oo} 1 Ollo Oi 5 0 
23 Kensington bur. ground | 8 7 | 6 8 || 6 Gii4 | 8} 24] 29 
24 Coats’s bur. ground ] Oo 0 010 oO} } Oo} 2 0 
25 Public bur. ground - 64 8 148 110/34 | lajio7 | 21 173 | 50 
Totals - 142 | 75 {110} GOl100 | 47 [igo | 58 }442 rd | 























| of Dissipation assume the pure veil of the ° 
one, to hide the deformed impurity of the - 












The Bouquetier. 


NO. II, 


THE DEW- DROP. 


Unfolding fair,»..the dew-drops spartle ! 
THOMSON. 


ADDRESSED ‘O HOLTIMNA”. 
THE op'ning morning greets the view ; 
Fresh, floral fragrance floats around ; 
The trees and shrubs are dress’d in dew, 
And various drops impearl the ground. 


As the sun’s ‘‘ disc emerges more,” 
And scatters o'er the scene his rays, 
Gay tris} from her colours’ store, 
Ihe prospect decks with Beauty's blaze. 


HottimnNnaA! in this prospect see, 
A host of Lovers of the Nine ; 

Fiom Fancy’s Sons, who top the tree, 
Tothose who in the valley shine. 


Some, fair and steady, like a gem, 
Auract as with the diamond's light 3; 
While some emit a twinkling fiame, 


Yet end alas! too soon in night. 


Some, with a gold and silver gleam, 
Strongly arrest the gazer's eye ; 
And lighting others by their beam, 
Would seem with Heaven's bright orbs to vies 


But yonder, where the hill declines, 
Behold two neighb'ring drops appear; 
And as the first’s fair lustre shines, 
The last in radiance burns more clear. 


This last we will Amywtor call, 
Who is bat by reflection known ; 
Whose humble light, and beauties all, 

Sprang from thy glowing lay alone: 


Since he, tho’ least of those who throng, 
Parnassus’ and the Muses’ shrine, 

Had tun’d no melody of song, 
Without such meed of praise as thine*. 


Thus—compliment return’d—we'll strive, 
By waving sportive fancy’s dream, 

Good from all subjects to derive— 
And thus we'll moralize our theme— 


REFLECTION, 
Fehold, of man the giddy race, 
By various ruling passions borne; 
Cf some lov’d object still in chace, 
Fair as the dew-drop of the morn : 
But when each deems his object gain’d, 
And fain would grasp the dariing prize, 
(As the most sanguine hope attain’d) 
The evanescent jewel flies! 


At first, fair shines the distant goal, 
Then near, and nearer, charms the view ; 
Till cheek’d, or banik'd, the jaded soul, 
Begins the self-same race anew : 
Or just about t’ enjoy the ged 
Of all her love, desire and joys, 
She, for a Juno clasps a cloud, 
And then— how soon possession cloys! 


* See Holtimna's Address to Amyntor, Fan. 16, p79 
which was the first of the kind that be ever bad the he- 
rut of thus publicly receiving. 





Imagination’s vivid pow'rs, 

By Hope's bright-gilding, flatt’ring light, 
Present us now with Eden's bow'rs, 

And now with Honour’s splendid height : 


Fame’s temple here, with chrystal.crown'd ; 
There gorgeous wealth’s refulgent fane : 
Onward we press, to be renown'"'|— 
Our expectations all are vain! 


Such are the glitt'ring dew-drops’ rays, 
Alluring still our wishing sight ; 
Eager we snatch to hold the blaze— 
Th’ illusive biaze dissolves in night. 
Such are the wild, the Proteus-schemes, 
Of mad ambition, avarice ; 
The poet's airy, fairy dreams ; 
The rapt’rous lover's paradise. 
The chemist’s life-preserving touch ; 
Philosopher's vain-sought-for stone; 
Perpetual motion, and a}! such— 
Eccentric vision’s forms alone. 
Ev’n happiness, the great pursuit, 
The sov’reign wish of ali below, 
In terrene basis takes not root, 
And dew-drop-/ike, is but a show. 
Hence, by transition easy, turn, 
Our thoughts to more substantial weal ; 
To climes where living sapphires burn, 
With glory, circling Zion’s hill. 
There, there alone, all objects rest, 
To satisfy the craving mind ; 
There may we be of all possest, 
Exalted, boundiess and refin’d. 


Then, be our treasure there—our hearts, 
Our wishes, hopes, desires, delights — 
Where nothing adventitions parts, 
The owner froin his sacred rights. 


This, this is honour, wealth an:i fame, 
To be the heirs of bliss above, 

Kindred of Tue Erernat Name, 
And objects of Ererwai Love. ANYNTOR. 








PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 15, 1802. 














At a Commencement held in Dicxin- 
son CoiieGe, on the 28th ult. the degree 
of Master of Arts, was conferred on James 
Tuompson, Teacher of Languages in the 
Friends’ Academy of this City; and 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on James A. NEAL, Princi- 
pal of the Young Ladies’ Academy, of this 
City. —_=eo 

FP By accounts 2 few days ago from Wilkesbarre, 
(Luzerne County) we learn, that a dreadful conflagra- 
tion was spreading thro’ an immense extent of wood- 
laud, to the westof thattown. It was set on fire in 
a particular spot, bythe hunters, solely with a view to 
facilitate their sport; but they afterwards found it im- 


possible to restrain the flames. 
—»_ re 


&> The Subscribers to the Philadelphia Repo- 
sitory, are respectfully informed, that their 
20th payment of 25 Cents, will be collected | 
on Saturday next, by the Carriers. 
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Extract of a letter from Chester Town, ( Maryland) 
April 28th, 1802. 

** An instance of voluntaty abstinence hes lately 
taken place, perhaps unparalicied. An insane per- 
son, named Horatio Seney, of Church Hill, in Queen 
Anne’s county, Maryland, a few days ago completed a 
Fast of forty-four days! being determined (as he fre- 
quently declared) to cwt fast our Blessea Savicur. 

“ During this whole period, he suffered nothing to 
pass his lips but pure water :—No | ersuasion whaiever 
could prevail on him to mix milk with it. Meat, 
bread, &c. were repeatedly put in his way cha; he 
might take it by stealth—but it remained untouched. 

« On the morning of the 45th day he broke his fast 
by eating one perch and two mouthfuls of bomony —ob- 
serving, that as his last meal «as tish, his first showid be 
the same— After this, in going to the door be tell Cown 
—was taken up and put to bed; and the next day he 
tock balfa cup of cuffee, and a small buseuit, which 
was the last food he partook of. A short tme after 
this, perhaps one hour, he expired. 

‘* During this wonderful fast, he rode about as usu~- 
al, exhibiting a most horrid spectacle—his bones near- 
ly thro’ his skin, his lips shrunk so as to discover his 
teeth and gums compiete. He was perfectly harm'ess, 
never having injured any one: he was (herefore suffer~ 
ed togoat large. He was also remarkadle for a re- 
tentive Memory, 

te 


Marriages. 


MARRIED, on the oth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
Mr. William Richers, a native of Hamburgh, to Miss 
Mary Wallace, of this city. 

———0On the 11th, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
Dr. Tobias Watkins, of Annapolis, Maryland, to Miss 
Mary Simpson, daughter of George Simpson, Esq. of 
this city, . 

-~—+——0n the 12th, at Friends’ Meet'ng, in Pine- 
street, Mr. Timothy Abbott, to Miss Rebecca Howard, 
both of this city. 

On the 13th, by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, 
Mr. George Helmboldt, jun. to Miss Sarah Makin. 

On the 12th, at Friends’ Meeting, Bucking- 
ham, Mr. John Paxon, of Bensalem, to Mis Saliy Pic 
kering, daughier of Jonathan Pickering, of Salebury + 
And on the same day, Mr. Evan Jones, taoner, to Miss 
Saiah Ely, daughter of William Ely. 

a 


Deaths. 


DIED, at Roxbury, ou th inst. in the 59th year 
of his age, the Hen. J ell, Esq. Chief Judge of 
the Circuit Court of the United States, for the first cir- 
cuil. 








+ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Elegy on the Death of Miss M'*+****," by Eugenia, 
and iines on the “‘ Death of a Child,” in our next, 
** David Carbank,” is a clumsy piece of wit. 
“ Enigma,” by Orlando,—and 
Lines to “Morning,” by Carlos, next week, if possible, 





JUST IMPORTED 
From London and Leghorn, 


SIX elegant sets of Italian Alabaster Mantle Orna- 
ments, consisting of ‘lemples supported by Columns, 
Bell and cther Vases, Pyramids, &c. Fancy Devices in 
Alabaster Frames, Bronzed 8Susts for book-eases of Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Locke, Newton, Johnson, Handel, Ho- 
mer, Virgil, horace, Pepe, Addison, Cicero, Buonapafie, 
Charles Fox, William Pit:, Admirals Howe, St. Vincent, 
Duncan & Nelson, Medals of Bucnaparie and Cornwal- 
les, all of beautiful workmanship, for sale at Rewert 
Wettrorno’sComposition Ornament Manufactory, No, 
49, Chesnut near Second-street. 


N. B. He has atsoon hand, a large assostment well- 
finished Composition Ornsmenis, tor the decoration of 
the inside of public or private buildings, which will be 
sold low for cash, or the usual credit. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


oo 


HYMNS. 


HYMN II. 


The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms. Deut. xxxiii. 27+ 


PROTEC! ED thus, by thee my God, 
Whom should I fear, what need | dread ? 
Though fearful thunders roll abroad, 
And lightnings glare around my head : 
Earth thou may’s: move, yea tott’ring quake, 
Aad mountains fom their base be hurl’d; 
Yea, air and fire a union make, 
And liquidize this solid world: 
To thee Ul! fly, eternal God, 
My refuge thou, my sure abode ; 
Borne on thy everlasting arms, 
Secure I’) rest free from alarms. 
Should kings aud petentates engage, 
And blood and-caivage mark their way ; 
Aad pride and envy raise their rage, 

To cloud with crimes the face of day : 
'Yhough friends should fail, and al) deceive, 
Aud truth, and faith, and love depart; 

And ruin’s wide-ingulphing grave, 
Receive all monuments of art : 
Tothbee I'll Ay, &c, . 


Should sickness seize this active frame, 
And torture every feeling nerve; 
shoul! elcher eye bail start with pain, 
And regson from her office swerve: 
Should death at length with fatal dart, 
Ana level wue—an active friend, 
Pierce through my palpitating heart, 
Aad bid my pains and sufferings end: 


‘Do thee I'll fly, &e. , X.W.T. 


The following, the Editor is informed, is the first attempt 
of a young poct.— If so, we are free to commend bot 
the poetry and the subject ; and invite bis correspon. 
dence. 
H Y M N, 


WRITTEN AT SUNRISE, ON SUNDAY, MAY th, 1802. 


LO in the east, with radiant blaze, 
In glory Sol appears; 

His splendour speaks his MaxeRr’s praise, 
And earth and nature cheers, 


O Txuov, from whose creative hand, 
He came “ to rule the day,” 

Aud shine refulgent on our land, 
Accept my humble lay. 


© from my lips let not a word, 
Or any wanton jest, 

Profane thy holy Sabbath, Lord— 
This day of sacred rest; 


But fill my heart with grace divine, 

hat I that love may know, 
Which all my passions can refine-— 
Can every good besiow. 
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O tune my heart and lips to sing, 
With melody thy praise ; 

That to thy name, my Goo, my Kine, 
Loud anthems | may raise. 


May | within thy temple, Lo&p, 
With contrite heart appear; 

And with attention hear thy word, 
And join in worship there. 


At eve, when darkness shades the plain, 
And public worship’s o’er, 

Inspire my soul, my heart sustain, 
To praise THe more and more. 


At night, when laid upon my bed, 
And sleep has clos’d my eyes, 
May angels watch around my head, 

And guard me \ill I rise. 


Thus may my days on earth still flow, 
Till death shall se: me free, 

And | exchange a world of woe, 
For Heaven’s bright courts—and Tueg, 


j.S. W. 


RURAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MONTH OF MAY, 


BY A COUNTRYMAN. 


MAY,—the loveliest month in the year, 
Has again with its beauties arriv’d ; 
All nature in bloom doth appear, 
From the piercings of winter reviv'd, 


How delightful is all that 1 see! 

‘Lhe gay meadows their verdure assume ; 
And the blossoms of every tree, 

Fill the air with a fragrant perfume. 


Tis the joy and delight of my mind, 
To behold so enchanting a sight ; 
All the beauties of nature combin'd ! 
To mix pleasure and joy, with delight. 


‘he vales are all deck'd with sweet fiow’rs, 
Of a mixt and diversified hue ; 
Interspersed with roseate bow’rs, 
Clad in foliage delightful to view. 


‘The Birds too, harmoniously sing, 
ina strain so melodiously sweet ; 
‘That the valleys :esponsively ring, 
Woh le the AurHoR of nature they greet. 


So enraptur’d am [ with the sound, 
‘That I cannot find words to express 
Half the pleasures that do m2 surround, 
Nor the exquisite j>y I possess. 
Let tne AvruoRr of ali be ador'd, 
Who in kindness, to nature gave birth ? 
And adorn’d here with scenes thai afford, 


Tomaakind so much pleasure on Earth— 


But let not adoration stop here, 
For the blessings on ea:th that are ziv'n ; 
Since a sceae more sublime doth appear, 
In the ireasures prepared in Heav'n, 


There, rich pleasures unmixt ever glow, 
With resplendence and Justre divine ; 

Where the streams of His love eve: flow, 
And hs glories incessantly shine, 





Let me look then, for bliss more sublime, 
And for permanent happiness too ; 

Since the beauties I now see, in prime, 
Mu:t soon bid an eternal adfeu, 


For alas! by experience I've found, 
That the happiness tasted below, 
Doth with troubies and sorrows abound, 
Mixt with grief, pain, and saduess and woe, 


And the verdure and flowers of May, 

Thai do now so delightful appear, 
Time will speedily hurry away, 

And the prospect again wall be drear, 
But in Heaven no change will be known, 

Save an increase of knowledge and love; 

There, cold Winier will never dare frown, 

To deprive us of what we approve. 


CALLIMACHUS, 
. 


CYNTHIA AND EMMA. 
A COMPARISON. 


SWEET Cynthia, why not always shine ; 
Why turn thy face away, 

Or why deprive us of thy light, 
More precious far than day, 


Those distant objects dimly seen, 
Which fancy makes to Move, 

Lead on my thoughts in reverie, 
And tune my heart to love. 


And love I will, while Emma smiles, 
So pleasaut is the pain, 

I’m discontented when tis gone, 
And wish for it again. 


But Emma is like Cynthia form’d, 
Subject to Nature's law ; 

For both alike do smile and charm, 
And then their smiles withdraw. 


Yet not alike do they appear, 
Wheu I the cause would scan, 
Why Emma frowns I can't divine, 

Why Cynih.a’s da:k i can. 


Those scenes contrasted have their USC, 
Nothing in vain is done ; 

We should not-estimate her worth 
li Cynthia always shone. 


Dim objects spring to light, when Sol 
Mounts his resplendent car, 

Lose half their beeuty by the day, 
And teach us what they are. 


But Emma hes another view, 
She overiates her power, 

“And thinks, thet when she deigns to smile, 
"Twill be esteem'd the more. 


Tis here she errs, for when she frowns, 
Ana reason breaks the charm, 

I see what love had mace divine, 
is but a mortal form. 


Divested of that graceful air, 
Which fancy, warm by love, 
Alone was abie to create— 
An ange! from above, 


Know Einma, reason, like the sun, 
Brings foibles into day ; 
Then as you rate your power tockarm, 


Henceforth be always gay, wW.h 
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